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SUGGESTIONS BY THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


These selections from the Reports of the County Superintendents (embodied 
in the last Report of the State Superintendent) are continued from last month. 


EVILS OF FREQUENT CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 


The frequent change of teachers is another evil which can hardly be over- 
looked, and which it will require time and much effort to remedy. It occurs 
to me that, to secure permanence, somebody beside the teachers and their pupils 
must be educated. I think that good teachers are sometimes discharged or 
permitted to resign because their employers do not know that they are good 
teachers, or because they ignore the truth that the remuneration should be in 
proportion to the value of the services rendered—J. C. Yocum, Adams, 


One great obstacle to the efficiency and success of our public schools in the 
country districts is the frequent change of teachers. The short period for 
which they are generally employed, and the uncertainty of being retained in- 
duces many of the best and most competent to seek other and more steady 
employments, I have endeavored to remedy this evil by impressing our school 
officers with the importance of securing good teachers and permanently retain- 
ing them.—JZ. Hicks, Brown, 


There is too great a disposition to change teachers every year or every 
term—though this evil is diminishing. Ihave labored to convince the people 
that an inferior teacher even can accomplish more, if continued term after 
term in the same school, than can be accomplished by a succession of quite 
superior teachers each term. Much that is learned under one will be con- 
demned by the next and must be unlearned. It is well to retain a good teacher 
when once secured. A large number have been engaged in teaching during 
the whole year, and there is quite a number who have no other employment. 
But I fear the number of professional teachers cannot be large as long as no 
greater inducement is held out to young women and young men to make teach: 
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ing a profession, though there is evidence in many parts of our county of 
proper appreciation of the teacher’s services, in increased wages.—D. G. 
Purman— Grant. 


There is one improvement beginning to be noticed, which is very advisable 
in all schools, to retain the same teacher for a succession of terms which is 
very obvious to every one at all posted in teaching. —G@. W. Lee—La Fayette. 


Teachers are too frequently changed. Out of forty districts only one was 
hired for more than one term.—Jf. De Courcey—Marathon. 


With few exceptions the schools in this county change teachers each suc- 
cessive term, and the schools plainly show the evil results of this custom.— 
I. N. Cundall, Fond du Lae. 


A serious drawback to our progress is, that our best teachers are soon drawn 
to other avocations, and we lose their services in the educational field.——D. W. 
Rosenkrans, Columbia, 


Under the system of changing teachers, so prevalent in this county, a much 
more expensive class of books is in use than is needed. Scarcely a school can 
be found in the county without its “fifth reader class,” the majority of whose 
members would fail to render a newspaper article intelligible, or its “Algebra” 
or “Higher Arithmetic” class, to which you might appeai in vain for a correct 
solution in mental arithmetic. This evil is owing, in a great measure, toa 
foolish and false ambition on the part of parents, who think to crowd their 
children beyond their capacity, and are sure to realize the truth of the adage: 
“The more haste, the less speed.” Neither are teachers free from blame in 
the matter, as many of them are anxious to achieve a reputation for “ taking 
scholars through the book,” and are too willing to bestow undeserved commen- 
dation upon pupils. I speak earnestly on this matter, for I know it to be a se- 
rious evil, and one which would be quickly remedied if its extent and mische- 
vous tendency were once understood.—C. B. Skinner, Waushara, 


THE REMEDY-—FEMALE TEACHERS AND THE TOWN DISTRICT. 


The great majority of our teachers in winter, as well as in summer, are ladies. 
The war calling off large numbers of our male teachers, has effected a great 
change in this respect. Four years ago very few of our winter schools were 
taught by females. On the whole, I do not regret the change. I cannot but 
hope that the effect will be beneficial to the interests of our schools. It tends 
to break up the changeable, the regular turn about policy, hitherto pursued; 
a male teacher for the winter term, and then a female for the summer, and 
thus, almost inevitably, anew teacher for every term. A large majority of 
our districts must now, from necessity, employ female teachers for both terms 
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—and the way is fairly open for them to employ the same one by the year.— 
When our ladies are qualified for this it will be a great improvement upon the 
old system. And I am cheered in my work by the evidences I find that they 
are qualifying themselves to enter this wide and effectual door of usefulness 
which the war has opened before them. My acquaintance with them at my 
examinations and in the school room has elevated them as a class very much 
in my esteem as educators of our youth. We have a large nimber, and it is 
increasing quite rapidly, who make teaching a profession, and who are quali- 
fied to take charge of schools during the winter term. The great law of de- 
mand and supply is working admirably. The only counteracting influence is 
the disposition in our District Boards, which is too prevalent, to keep down the 
wages, especially of females, to the lowest point, and make them‘ board 
around” at that. Our young ladies who “are apt to teach,” ought to be en- 
couraged ; yea, stimulated to the highest standard of qualifications for the re- 
sponsible, noble work to which many of them must now devote themselves as 
a regular profession.—H Parmalee, Dodge, West Dist. 


Our schools this winter are taught mostly by females, there being about 20 
male teachers in the county. Ten years ago it was considered almost an im- 
possibility for a female to teach a winter school. Necessity has compelled a 
change that custom was slow to admit, and since it has been discovered that 
brains and not muscle govern people, females have succeeded well in our win- 
ter schools. 

I accept it as a fact that hereafter female teachers will conduct our district 
schools. Nor dol regret the change, if it will (as I think) have the effect to 
do away with the habit of changing teachers for each term. This evil was the 
natural result of the old plan of employing different sexes for the different 
seasons. Let our school terms be so arranged as to give our female teachers 
nearly constant employment. Give them inducements to fit themselves es- 
pecially for the profession, and we shall not lament the change, especially if 
the township system be adopted. From this course, we may expect to gain 
some of the benefits of uniformity and classification in our schools. The people 
are slow to give up old habits and systems, but many see the benefits of the 
new plan, and we may yet hope for its adoption.—/. H. Purdy, Jefferson. 


One hundred and forty-three teachers have been employed in this district 
during the whole year, of whom one hundred and six were females, nd thirty- 
seven were males. The former class largely predominated during the winter, 
and met generally with as good success in every respect as the latter. In- 
deed, for the management and instruction of the class of pupils that usually 
attend our public schools, I would, from observation, rather give them the pre- 
ference. In the light of this fact, there cannot be a necessity for that prac- 
tice, so common in some school districts, of changing teachers once in a year, 
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so as to have a female for the summer term, and a male for the winter. If one 
of the former class was re-employed for the winter, she would not only be less 
expensive than one of the latter, but would also, from a knowledge of the wants 
and progress of her pupils, be generally more serviceable. Some districts realize 
the importance of this fact, and have retained the same teacher during the 
year; and, I may say, that the schools under the charge of these have been 
generally among the best. There are thirteen of this class, and there are nine- 
teen that have been employed one term more, in the same school as during the 
previous year.—A. Whitford, Rock, EL. Dist. 


SCHOOL HOUSE ARCHITECTURE—VENTILATION, ETC. 


There is a great lack of information on this subject that needs the prompt 
attention of educational men. Within the next ten years more than half of 
our school houses must be rebuilt. A series of plans adapted to the wants of 
our district schools, laid before the public by mans of some cheap publication, 
or through the columns of the Journal, with a thorough discussion of the prin- 
cipal points of school architecture, would be of great value. A blunder in the 
construction of a house now must be endured for years, to the disadvantage 
and annoyance of all parties concerned.—J. A. Purdy, Jefferson. 


It is surprising that in most instances the school-room is constructed appar- 
ently with no intelligent idea of the purpose which it is toserve. Seats and 
desks out of all proportion to the size of children who are to occupy them; 
arrangements such as to afford no facilities for maneuvering classes; black 
board so small or so situated that it is useless for general, or even class exer- 
cise ; and no means for ventilation or equalizing temperature. Indeed the ex- 
perience of the past year has led me to conclude that little or no regard is 
generally paid to the important fact that the school-room with its surroundings 
is a most powerful educating agency. It is generally admitted that the proper 
temperature of a room, in winter, for health and comfort, is about 65 degrees. 
Yet in some of the school-rooms visited last winter, the temperature was as 
high as 90 degrees. Nor was the teacher altogether’ to blame for this; for 
perhaps, even then, in some parts of the house it was no more than comfortably 
warm. Seventy-five school houses are without outbuildings. And in two in- 
stances, school houses situated in the centre of large villages are without these 
necessary appendages! Comment upon this state of things is unnecessary.— 
A, B. Prentice—Dane, E. Dist. 


Last year when the Code was sent me for distribution, I prepared an article 
on the subject of school houses, touching the following subjects: 1. Location. 
2. Size. 3. Height. 4. Underpinning. 5. Windows. 6. Ventilation. 7. 
Space for Class Exercises. 8. Black-board. 9. Teacher's Table. 10, Seats. 
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11. Desks. 12. Other Furniture. 13, Apparatus. 14. The School House a 
Dwelling.—D. W. Rosenkrans, Columbia. 


Much remains to be done in the erection of new buildings, and in remodel- 
ing old ones, by cutting down seats, removing clumsy desks, high platforms and 
pulpits, and in the introduction of a generous amount of black wall, clocks, 
maps, charts, recitation and other seats, ail arranged for effective service. 

Extensive plans and specifications for the construction of school rooms, (in- 
cluding size and preparation of seats, black-boards, desks, aisles, &c.) arranged 
with special reference to the comfort of the children and the convenience of 
the teacher, have been prepared at much cost of labor by the Superintendent 
and are kept for the use of the schools of the country. J. NV. Cundall, Fond 
du Lac. i 


THINGS RECOMMENDED TO ATTENTION OF DISTRICT CLERKS. 


Ist. The order and general deportment of the scholars. 

2d. Irregularity of attendance, or absenteeism of a portion of the 
scholars. 

¢. Whether a uniform series of text books is used. 

4th. Whether any of the scholars lack text books in branches which they 
ought to study. 

5th. The temperature, ventilation and general comfort of the school 
room. 

6th. The contiguity of the school house to the street or other disturbing 
influence. 

“th. The inconvenient arrangement of seats and desks. 

8th. The height, width and inclination of seats, compared to the wants of 
scholars. 

9th. The great need of more good black- board surface. 

10th. The lack of outline maps and suitable charts. 

1lth. The imperfectness of the out-door appendages, and its effect on the 
health, morals and decency of young persons.—D. W. Rosenkrans, Columbia. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Suggestions connected with the wants of the schools being requested, it may 
not be wholly out of place to notice the want of suitable libraries for our dis- 
trict schools. This want is being felt sensibly in some localities. Of the use- 
fulness, and in fact the necessity of having such libraries, it ought not to be 
necessary to speak ; but if there are any doubts as to their utility, and the wide 
spread influence that would be exerted for and in behalf of the cause of edu- 
cation and the good of the people at large, we have only to notice the fact tha: 
the libraries furnished the people of the State of New York have long beer 
considered as second only to the public schools themselves in promoting edu- 
cation and in the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
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How such libraries could be provided, and the proper time for Legislative 
action upon the same, are not within the province of this report to determine, 
The only points to consider at this time are whether our youth, who are soon 
to take the place of those in active life, can be fitted for the duties soon to 
devolve upon them unless suitable provision of this kind be now made for their 
mental and moral improvement; and whether any more potent influence than 
that of the library can be used to effect the desired object. With these few 
remarks the akove is respectfully submitted.—B. F. Hood, Marquette. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 


Could the income of this fund be distributed on the basis of number of days 
the pupils attend school, instead of the number of children between the ages 
of four and twenty years, a premium would be offered on attendance. This 
would doubtless have a powerful influence for good, on the number of pupils 
attending school and the regularity of their attendance. Such a result would 
be of inestimable value to all our schools. And who is prepared to show that 
this is not the most equitable basis on which such money could be distributed ? 
An amendment of the State Constitution is needed so as to enable the legisla- 
ture to make the desired changes. But the subject can be agitated, and the 
minds of the people prepared for them.—A. D. Hendrickson, Waukesha. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Finally, would we save our state from corruption, our country from ruin, we 
must educate with all the thoroughness which the interests at stake demand, 
both the minds and the hearts of the children in the schools. 

The present peril that hazards the unity of the nation, arises from the ignor- 
ance of large masses of the people, and the institutions and laws designed to 
keep them in ignorance. Freedom and intelligence, moral and intellectual, 
are cause and effect, foundation and superstucture. 

The temple of freedom, no more than the temple of righteousness, can stand 
on the ‘‘ hay, wood and stubble ” of darkened minds. The denial of knowledge 
to the mass of the people, is certain death to a Republican Government. 
Cherish, then, the Public Free Schools as the bride does her jewels. Honor 
the teachers in them, as most worthy of encouragement and respect; then, 
whatever madness may seize, or judgment visit other portions of the nation, 
where knowledge is sealed up and law forbids instruction, the warm sunshine 
of a favoring Providence will make our fields fruitful and fragrant, and intelli- 
gence and virtue will make our homes happy and secure.—A. J. Cheney, 
Walworth, 





Flattery is a sort of bad money to which our vanity gives currency.— Locke. 


Read so as to be heard; read so as to be understood; read so as to he felt. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Tn concluding his Report Mr. Mc Mynn makes the following observations: 


‘That our schools have not retrograded dnring the past year, that the peo- 
ple show an increased interest in the education of the youth of the state, that 
teachers are better qualified and more successful, and that knowledge and vir- 
tue are gaining the ascendancy over ignorance and vice, may be asserted and 
perhaps proved. Still, those who observe most carefully the condition of our 
educational institutions, and understand most clearly their relation to the wel- 
fare of the state, are not without misgivings that they come short of affording 
that security for the future of our country which patriotism demands. There 
is an indifference in regard to the methods of instruction, and an apathy con- 
cerning the means of education, that bodes evil to society. The means and 
methods adapted to our condition a few years since, will not meet the demands 
of the present. The last five years have called into exercise forces that had 
before lain dormant. War has developed energies that can be useful only as 
they can be controlled. To be satisfied with the educational agencies of the 
past is to be blind to the teachings of the present, and reckless of the claims 
of the future. 

Although no radical changes in our school law are deemed advisable at the 
present time, yet, it is believed that our whole school system must be modified 
before many years to meet the demands of a change in society that could not 
be anticipated when the present system was devised. The terrible ordeal 
through which our country is passing has shown a necessity for a far more 
comprehensive plan of education than our laws embraced. 

Our great need at this time is better teaching. This subject has been al: 
ready discussed. Such legislation as will secure greater local interest and 
more direct supervision is much to be desired. The county superintendency is 
a step in the right direction, and but a step. There is required for every 
town an organization that shall bring its schools under such control as will se- 
cure a better classification of schools, a more economical administration of 
school affairs, a more careful selection of school officers, and the appointment 
of better qualified teachers. It would seem that the time a school is required 
to be taught, in order to entitle the district to share in the apportionment of 
the School Fund Income, should be lengthened. Power should be given the 
people to raise more money at their annual school meetings, for building school 
houses, than can now be raised. 

Whatever measures the wisdom of the Legislature may devise to awaken 
interest in education, to remove distrust from the minds of the people, and in- 
apire confidence in our common schools, must be beneficent. To provide for 
the children of the state a generous culture, to train them for liberty and use- 
fulness as citizens, to implant in their minds a love of temperance, order and 
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all the virtues that become a free people, are the objects that legislation should 
aim to secure. Happily our common schools are removed from the arena of 
party conflicts and a sectarian contention. Around them cluster our hopes of 
future progress and security. They underlie the welfare of the State, and well 
deserve the fostering care of the representatives of the people.” 





For the Journal of Education. 


DUTIES OF THE TEACHER. 


In a former article, Mr. Editor, I attempted to set forth briefly the import- 
ance of the Public School. In the present I propose to discuss in some of its 
aspects, a subject no less important—the Duties and Responsibilities of the 
Teacher. Without wise, skilful and efficient teachers, men who really love the 
work in which they are engaged, it is clear that no system of popular education, 
however perfect, will be of much avail. It is not too much to say that every- 
thing depends upon the character of the teachers, and the motives, lofty or 
low, by which they are actuated. Philosopers may speculate on theories of 
education, educators devise new and improved plans and methods of teaching, 
publishers vie with each other in producing first class text books upon every 
branch of learning, Senators argue, wrangle and debate—but without a corps 
of men and women suitably encouraged and devoted heart and soul to the 
work, it will amount to very little. And this accordingly leads us to speak of 
some of the more obvious duties which the teachers of the public schools owe 
to the community, and which are most likely to be overlooked. 

Teachers in the school-room are emphatically teachers of the people; and 
to the community in which they exercise their functions, as well as to the world 
at large, they are unquestionably responsible for the right exercise of the vast 
influence which they wield. Indvidually considered, that influence may not be 
very great, but collectively it is great and powerful. A drop of water isa 
small thing when taken by itself, but united with others, it forms the mighty 
ocean upon whose broad and swelling bosom may securely ride the majestic 
fleets and navies of the world. A grain of sand is in itself insignificant, but 
combined with others, it forms the grand old rocks and mountains whose 
mighty strength supports the fabric of the earth itself. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


In the first place, teachers owe it to society that they themselves shall be 
students ever seeking progressive increase in knowledge and enlightenment. 
A teacher’s own education is never finished. He may have enough to carry 
him through an examination for a certificate to teach; that is one requisite, 
and important enough in its own way; but the subjects of examination are of 
a kind that, if he rests there and makes no further effort at a wider range of 
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mental improvement, will undoubtedly have a tendency to contract his mind 
instead of expanding it. There are many things in heaven and earth exceed. 
ingly useful, and even indispensable to the teacher, that are not dreamt of in 
the common school law. The teacher’s mind will degenerate, and he will be 
in danger of losing even such acquirements as he has, unless he is constantly 
exercising it and adding to his stores of useful knowledge, especially of such 
as relates to his immediate calling. The mind soon pines and languishes unless 
constantly supplied with its appropriate food. It will not rest satisfied with a 
few scraps of grammar, geography and arithmetic, but ever craves something 
worthy of its powers, susceptibilities and immortal destiny. Mechanical teach- 
ing is certainly far from being an intellectual pursuit, and teachers will be very 
apt to become a species of automatons unless themselves students as well as 
instructors. It is therefore the duty of the teacher to be himself constantly 
aiming at greater advances in mental and moral improvement. Every true 
teacher is a student as long as he lives; he is ever adding to his stores of 
knowledge, and ever improving in the command which helds over his attain 
ments to make them more available for the purposes of his profession. He 
onght, at the same time, never to forget himself so far as to degenerate into a 
mere pedant or bookworm as to sink the man in the teacher. 


To liberalize his mind, he must read and study as many of the works of the 
leading English and American poets, orators, historians and essayists, as he 
can have access to, and familiarize himself, especially, with the writings of 
those, on both continents who have written upon the subject of education. 
To make out an epitome or summary of the views of leading educators on the 
difierent topics or questions would be an improving exercise for any young 
man who is engaged in teaching. The classic languages will be of great use in 
helping him to a copiousness of diction, and in imparting grace and vigor to his 
style; but they may be dispensed with where the proper opportunities of study- 
ing them do not exist. A man may be an able writer, a profound thinker, an 
acute reasoner, as well as a fluent, graceful and powerful speaker, who yet 
knows very little of the ancient languages. Still, there can be no question, 
as to their refining capabilities, or as to their high value in elevating and ex- 
panding the whole mind which has been trained by an accurate and extensive 
study of them, in strengthening the understanding, refining the taste and ex- 
alting the imagination. As a means of intellectual training, they are undoubt- 
edly superior to the mathematics, the too exclusive study of which, calling into 
vigorous exercise only one or two of the mental faculties, starves the rest. In 
our present systems, there is too much mathematics, and too little of the 
humanities. This is only to be expected from the tone of society everywhere 
(reflected in schools and academies) and from the extreme devotion to that 
species of ‘ calculation” which brings material prosperity and yet leaves a void 
behind, That must ever be regarded as the best system of education which 
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cultivates all the faculties harmoniously, and in the natural order of their de. 
velopment. To give undue prominence to a particular branch of study, such | 
as mathematics, is a grave error. What should we think of a buman counte. 
nance which was all nose? It would be a caricature; and so with the mind, 
which has a wide range of capabilities, and is made up of various organs, or 
faculties, all of which require the attention of the educator. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS—COMPOSITION. 


In prosecuting his profession, the intelligent teacher would of course be alive 


to the advantage of subscribing for a copy of his state educational journal. A | 


teacher who has no sympathy for the literature of his profession cannot have 
a very lofty idea either of himself or of his calling. A medium of communication 
between teachers is as indispensable for their benefit, as a medical journal to 


a doctor, a theological review to a clergyman, a jurist to a lawer, or the daily | 


papers to a politician. Which of us would like to employ a doctor or a lawyer 
that we knew did not keep pace with the times, or that admitted that he had 
given up studying? In fact, a journal cannot be dispensed with, or the pro- 
fession itself and all connected with it, would soon sink into merited insignifi- 
cance. And when teachers see with what untiring energy men of the world, 
politicians, speculators, ef i¢ genus omne, labor, through the medium of the 
press, to advance some temporary, perhaps trifling, interest, and to secure the 
success of their comparatively narrow schemes and speculations, what a lesson 
does this read to teachers, whose aims and aspirations are or at least ought to 
be, so infinitely higher and nobler! How listless, how lifeless, how absolutely 
indifferent must they seem, in comparison with those men inspired by nothing 
higher than the love of that which perishes in the using! It is through the 
instrumentality of teachers themselves that their profession must be raised in 
popular estimation; if they do not strive to raise it, they may rest assured 
that nobody else will. 

But a live teacher will not only subscribe for a periodical seeking to advance 
the profession in popular esteem, but contribute to it also, as he may enjoy the 
necessary leisure and opportunity. With this view, his first aim should of 
course be to acquire a correct knowledge and command of his own language, 
and this he can do only after some practice. An hour every other day spent 
in original composition will soon give him an easy flow of words, so that when 
he has really got something valuable to communicate he will have no difficulty 
in clothing his ideas in appropriate language. As among other classes of edu- 
cated men, there is every variety of gifts among teachers; but all who have 
had any experience in teaching can do something for their profession. The 
great requisite is the willing mind. The lover is never at a loss for language 
in which to describe the charms of his mistress, to portray the elegance of her 
form, the beauty of her eyes or the gracefulnessof her step. We are all parts of 
a great whole, and none are so insignificant but that their experience and ob- 
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servation as teachers may become available in promoting the cause of educa- 
tion. Even their failures and errors might be turned to account, if communi- 
cated for the benefit of themselves and others. No fact is more worthy of 
being kept in view than our necessary dependence upon each other for mutual 
help and sympathy in advancing a common object. If a young teacher cannot 
write, he can at all events learn; and once he has thought deeply enough to 
qualify himself for the task of original composition, he will find the truth of 
the observation that, in mental process, impression and expression are con- 
vertible terms ; in other words, he will discover that if he has got anything 
really worth saying he will have no difficulty in saying it with sufficient clear- 
ness and force. It is thus only, by diligent study, and a mind ever open to re- 
ceive the truth, and to communicate it freely, that he will at length be able to 
stand upon his own feet and to flap his own wings. 


MORALS—RELIGION——-THE BIBLE. 


Without at all usurping the office of the preacher, every teacher of enlarged 
views, besides the usual routine of his office, can contribute much towards 
conforming the minds and hearts of youth to the maxims of an enlightened 
morality and sound religion. It is perhaps to be regretted that some degree 
of “religious knowledge” is not required from candidates for certificates,—we 
mean, of course, of the knowledge of the Bible as a book, embracing its his- 
tory, poetry, chronology, antiquities, &e. The reason that such knowledge is 
not required from teachers of common schools probably is, that secular bodies 
which make the laws regulating the qualifications of teachers, considering the 
diversity of religious views which prevail, are afraid to meddle with it at all. 
Yet, for the purposes of education, there is a vast deal in the Bible, in the 
form of beautiful narrative, history, emblems, poetry, maxims, that may be 
made profitable and instructive to youth of all ages, without in the least 
trenching upon any man’s or any sect’s peculiar domains. When we consider 
the vague and unsatisfactory character of that knowledge which many possess 
with regard to it (knowledge which is often only another name for positive 
ignorance)=—=the want of all true appreciation of its facts as historical reali- 
ties—the unquestioning acquiescence which is so freely given to the most in- 
sane and unproductive dogmas—we cannot help feeling that it would have 
been better, for the honor alike of religion and common sense, if the leading 
truths of this divine volume on chronology, history, &c., had been imparted in 
the common school, and thus have prevented the growth of ignorance, error 
and superstition. 

The bible is by far the oldest, and, beyond all comparison, the wisest and 
the best volume extant; it is not only the book of God; but, as some one has 
well said, the god of books. Ifthe broad outlines of scripture were analyzed 
and familiarly illustrated by the teacher of the common school, how much 
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easier would it be for the pupils in after life, to fill up these outlines by reai 
ing, observation and reflection. How much more agreeable for the parent ani. 
minister of the gospel to build upon a foundation already substantially laid and) 
cemented ! 


COURTESY. 


Itis unquestionably one of the duties of teachers, if they respect themselves 
and the community to which they belong, to strive to inculcate upon their | 
pupils the rules of courtesy and good breeding. Civility and politeness are | 
not usually (at least in some quarters) considered to be leading characteristics 
of the people inhabiting some portions of this north American continent, | 
Foreigners who have visited this country, and written works upon the social | 
manners and habits of the population, have pointed out striking deficiencies 
in this respect ; and according to the old Roman maxim, it is right to be taught 
even by anenemy. This alleged deficiency may arise partly from the unde. 
veloped character of democratic institutiors still in their first blossom, and 
partly from the influence of a narrow early education. 

Mr. Johnson, an eminent English writer upon agriculture, in visiting this 
country some years ago, had occasion to travel pretty extensively over the 
Union. He relates many instances of what he considered the rude and un- 
mannerly treatment he met with in inns and other public places. He himself 
was almost invariably alluded to, and pointed out, as “that there man,” and 
his wife as “that there woman”! Of course, we all know that this is only a 
partial and one-sided view, and that the “half horse half aligator” class of 
citizens, who would speak of a gentleman in this manner, have all been killed 
off by tke war. 

The writer of these remarks, was for a time a school teacher in the “sunny 
south,” and coming north sometime after the breaking out of the present ter- 
rible war, was at first compolled, in order to get an honest living, to pnt him- 
self upon his muscle, and learn what was to him, in form and in fact, “the new 
gymnastics,” or the art of earning his bread by the labor of his hands and the 
sweat of his brow. Fortunately, he had muscle enough left to do his turn, or 
he might as well have thought to fill his belly with the east wind as to have 
supported himself by his humble avocation alone. The first school he taught 
was in a newly settled portion of a neighboring state. In company with the 
“director,” he visited the school house for the first time about half an hour 
previous to commencing the exercises of the day. In this model building, de- 
voted to the genius of learning, every inch of available floor was so occupied 
with seats and benches, that there was left only a narrow passage from the 
door to the teacher’s desk, which was a kind of pulpit, upona slightly elevated 
platform. The blackboard was there, behind the door, and somewhat of the 
color of an old stove, but no bucket or broom greeted the eye of the new 
teacher. It was a dismal looking place. The room was much too small, the 
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roof too low, and altogether it forcibly reminded one of the black hole of Cal- 
cutta. The writer felt a strong impulse to punch a few holes in the ceiling, to 
promote ventilation. There, seated on the teacher’s bench, closely squeezed 
together, each with a clay pipe in his mouth in full blast, and with their caps 
on, in true democratic fashion turned a little to one side, sat a trio of young 
men, (big enough, any of them, for military service), and affording a striking 
“counterfeit presentment” of Young America at his books, or “* brother Jona- 
than” in the school room. One of them was a son of the director, who 
seemed a good easy sort of man; yet there they sat all the time, smoking and 
spitting, and spitting and smoking, until the writer felt the strongest inclina- 
tion to forcibly eject them. All the while, my worthy companion, like the 
“poor craven bridgroom ” that aspired to the hand of the fair Helen of Lorn, 
(but did not get it) ‘ said never a word ;” in fact, he seemed rather to view the 
scene with complacency, although the tobacco spit several times came in con- 
tact with his pants and boots. It may be added that, to secure discipline in 
this unpromising school, the narrator was afterwards obliged to single out the 
yorst of the group, and give him a touch with the rod of Solomon, in order to 
improve his manners, ond for the benefit of the others. 

While teachers have much in their power in relation to habits of courtesy 
and politeness, it is likwise true that in many instances, such as the above, it 
isan exceedingly difficult and disagreeable task to have to deal with ingrained 
incorrigible rudenesg and stupidity. Boys of a certain class fancy that it is 
manish to be rude and disagreeable in their manners and bearing, especially 
towards their instructors, whom they consider ‘fair game.” Educators have 
to look well to their duties as well as to their rights, and not in any case allow 
this class to destroy or diminish their faith in human improvability. They are 
to be found everywhere, but for the welfare as well as for the honor of the 
country, “it is gratifying that they are in the minority. ‘To turn,” says a 
well known writer, (we quote from memory) “an uneducated child (such as 
we have been speaking of,) into the world is injurious to the rest of mankind; 
itis little better than to turn out a mad dog, or a wild beast, into the streets.” 

Northend, in his ‘‘ Teachers’ Assistant,” thus speaks of the value of a good 
address and good manners. ‘‘True courtesy and politeness, manifested on all 
occasions and in an unassuming way, will give to him who exhibits them a 
most desirable influence and power. Let a regard to those be daily encouraged 
inyour school. Make it one of your requirements that all questions shall be 
properly proposed, and all answers courteously given, and also that the entire 
demeanor of your pupils, not only towards your teacher, but also towards each 
other, and all with whom they may have to do shall be in strict accordance 
with the rules of propriety and courtesy. Attention to these particulars in the 
school room will be promotive of good order and happiness there, and at the 
same time tend to establish such habits as will be strong helps to success and 
usefulness in any department of business.” 
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LOYALTY. 


In these times of social gloom and trouble, and in this the season of national 
calamity and trial, it becomes loyal teachers to use their utmost influence, es. 
pecially in the schoolroom, in disseminating sentiments of loyalty among their 
scholars, The peculiar mode of doing this will of course depend upon the 
circumstances of the school and of the teacher. Patriotic songs are in gen- 
eral use. Classes far enough advanced to study such subjects, ought to be in- 
structed in the history and principles of the Constitution and government of 
the United States. Hitherto, this subject does not seem to have received that 
degree of attention in our public schools which its importance demands; and 
the consequence is, that thousands have grown up in this enlightened country, 
who, although in other respects intelligent enough, are so wofully ignoraut of 
the great principles involved in and underlying the present struggle that they 
are easily led to become the miserable victims of unprincipled, ambitious or 
designing men, seeking only their own glorification and personal ends, instead 
of the nation’s good. In a free country like this, knowledge not ignorance 
should be the mother of devotion. The people ought to be taught to know and 
believe that the constitution and government, under which they enjoy the 
privilege of living, rests upon a foundation stronger than adamant; that it is 
the wisest and best ever devised by the genius of man, attained only after 
many ages of dear bought experience, and born of that wisdom which is to be 
learned only in the hard school of suffering and trial. Let them be taught, 
that it is ag treasonable to speak of striking a piece from the sun, or from the 
moon, as to separate a single state from the full-orbed Union, one and indivis- 
ible. The teacher should remember, that however anxiously he himself may 

_labor in the pursuit of truth, and for its propagation, there are always to be 
"found men base enough and selfish enough to prostitute the interests of truth, 
and right, and humanity, to personal ambition, party triumph or self agrandise- 
ment. He should rember likewise that the newspaper press is not always to 
be trusted; that it is not always the champion of justice, equity, right and 
progress, but sometimes the reverse; and not forget also, that there is no plea 
so damnable or corrupt but that an artful pen, guided by a malicious, satanic 
heart, can make plausible and attractive. Lack of well grounded knowledge 
on the part of the people—knowledge best imparted in youth—it ever the op- 
portunity of designing politicians; the race of whom will become “small by 
degrees and beautifully less,” in proportion as sound knowledge and correct 
views are diffused over the length and breadth of the land, even as the savage 
of the woods disappears before the advancing strides and industry of the white 
settler. 

In the impressible season of childhood and youth, the heart may legitimately 
be enlisted on the side of that which, in maturer years, the head will always 
find to be just and reasonable; and thus interwoven with, and enthroned in, 
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the best affections of the heart, and the firmest conclusions of the understand- 
ing, there will henceforth be supplied an array of loyalty and devotion, of love 
and power in favor of the strong American Union, against which the “ gates 
of hell” shall not_prevail. FRONTIER. 


2s 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The following admirable hints are from a circular prepared by Mr. O, T. 
Pooler, School Commissioner in Oneida County, and addressed to the teachers 
within his jurisdiction. They are good for other latitudes and longitudes.— 
N.Y. Teacher. 

1, Be at your school-room at least twenty minutes before 9 o’clock, A. M. 

2. Have the school-room thoroughly swept every day. 

8. See that every article of furniture is in its proper place, and (in winter), 
that the fire is replenished with fuel, before calling the school to order. 

4, Have order commence at the threshold, the moment the bell has 
rung; pupils should be taught to enter, and to leave the room in a quiet, or- 
derly manner. 

5, Allow no eating, or chewing gum, in school time; nor is it well to 
allow water to be passed round the room for pupils to drink, in school time. 

6. Itis not well to anticipate trouble, by announcing a code of “ Regula- 
tions,” in a common school. I would never do it. 

7, Endeavor by precept and example, to inculcate a love of honor, truth- 
fulness and self-respect, in the minds of all pupils. 

8. If a pupil is dull, or negligent, nevercall him a “blockhead,” or “ stu- 
pid,” nor use any language to degrade him; encouraging words and timely as- 
sistance are far better. 

9. Many persons weaken their influence by dalking too much,—therefore, in 
government and discipline use few words, and they will have the greater force. 
Keep pupils occupied and they will be easily governed. 

10. Greet your pupils pleasantly in the morning—wear a cheerful counte- 
nance through the day,—and never appear angry. 

11. Have a written order of daily class exercises posted in the room, and 
follow it to the letter. 

12. Be punctual in all things. 

13, Give short lessons and require them to be thoroughly learned. 

14, All, except the advanced class, should read their spelling lessons in the 
class, before spelling; and in spelling, each syllable should be separately pro- 
nounced; once spelling on a word is better than twice,—the first effort isa 
test of knowledge, the second is mere guesswork, and a waste of time. 

15. In primary reading, endeavor to have the pupil learn the words at sight, 
rather than by spelling them out. 
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16. Do not advance your classes too rapidly through the Reading book, 
One “verse ” is often sufficient for an entire class drill. Teach reading by ex. 
ample at every recitation. 

17. The common faults in reading are, 

I. Reading too fast; 

II. Speaking too low; 

III. Indistinct articulation ; 

IV. Neglecting pauses. 

Endeavor to guard against these faults at every reading exercise. 

18. Drill each class upon emphasis. 

19. Do not fail to have each reader thoroughly understand the names and 
uses of all marks of punctuation, and rigidly observe them in reading. 

20. Concert exercises of five or ten minutes each, by the whole school, 
three or five times a week, may be made very profitable on such subjects as 
the “‘ Sounds of the Letters,” ‘“‘ Punctuation,” “ Multiplication Table,” “Table 
of Weights and Measures,” &c. Such exercises are especially recommended in 
the Summer schools. 

21. In Geography, Arithmetic, and Grammar, endeavor to have the subject 
of the lesson understood by each pupil; the principles of a science can never 
be well understood by committing to momory the pages of the book, and re- 
citing the same like a parrot,—therefore teach the subject, rather than the 
book. 

22. In Geography, each pupil should practice map drawing, 

23. Lastly, after all the advice, the hints and the instructions you may re- 
ceive upon the subject of teaching, you must rely upon yourself. The order, 
the system, the ingenuity, the direction, the tact, the patience, the persever- 
ance, the energy, the ambition, the will, to succeed, must each, and all, be 
within, and form a part of the teacher’s mind, and be developed as a part of 
his character by daily exercise, or he can never become a truly successful 
teacher.—@. 7. Pooler. 





+0 > 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


The season has arrived when the planting of shade trees and ornamental 
shrubbery, and the general improvement of school grounds, will claim the at- 
tention of Directors, Teachers and Pupils. It is hoped that the matter will 
not be overlooked. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, in most of the rural districts, the schools 
are generally about closing or have closed, when the proper time has arrived 
for attending to this important school duty. Few teachers possess enough of 
that broad spirit of beneficence and that generosity of taste which are neces- 
sary to induce any one to plant a tree, set out a rose-bnsh, or prepare a flower 
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porder or a path, for their successor. At this season of the year, also, Direc- 
tors are generally so engaged in their own home affairs, as to have no time 
left to think of these things. Neither will the scholars who resort to the 
school, though they may be sure of coming back next term, think of the mat- 
ter at all, unless led and incited to it by Teachers and Directors. Thus amongst 
hands—being merely one of those debts to the future which the present is so 
apt to forget—the improvement of the school grounds is entirely forgotten or 
overlooked by all. 

Yet, if every Teacher were to take the right view of this duty, for after all 
it is one which will not be discharged unless the Teacher attend to it—it would 
redound not only to the credit of the school system and the cultivation of the 
pupils’ taste, but to his own benefit. For, if all attended to it, every one— 
whether? remaining in or changing his school—would find this improvement at 
least commenced wherever he might go to, the next term; at any rate, he 
would carry away with him the consciousness of having done his best in the 
matter, whatever others may or may not have done. 

A couple of Saturdays, in March, April or May, according to the locality and 
the season, actively devoted to the clearing up and leveling of the school lot, 
the planting of young trees from the neighboring wood, the forming and gravel- 
ing of paths and the laying out of a few flower plats, would,—repeated or at- 
tended to annually—soon work wonders. In avery few years each school 
would thus become attractive, instead of being the gloomy and uninviting 
place jt now is; and the character of the pupils would become as much im- 
proved thereby as that of the general appearance of the country. 

Want of a neat and sufficient fence around school-lots, in the country, is 
very often a reason given by teachers and pupils, for not attempting the kind 
of improvement here contended for. Thisis true; and it is has often struck 
us that it would be well to insert a section in the school law, compelling Di- 
rectors, under some penalty or forfeiture to the District, to erect, and keep up 
a sufficient fence with proper gate on every school-lot in their jurisdiction. 
This would at least put it in the power of willing teachers and pupils to labor 
effectively for the ornament of the schools. 

We would respectfully commend this whole subject to the County Superin- 
tendents of the State, and also the teachers at their District and County Insti- 
tutes. If the county officers were to urge and explain it, and the teachers in 
their professional capacity to recognize and agree to discharge the duty, the 
school grounds of the State would be made, in a few years, to be a credit in- 
stead of a disgrace, as they now, in too many cases, are to the school system. 
—Pennsylvania Sehool Journal, 

~<a 0 <> ee 
‘‘Praise ye the Lord, both young men and maidena, and old men and chil- 
dren,” for the Flag with the Stripes and Stars is on Sumter. 
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AIR POISON. 


People have often said that no difference can be detected in the analyzation 
of pure and impure air. This is one of the vulgar errors difficult to dislodge 
from the public mind. The fact is, that the condensed air of a crowded room 
gives a deposit which, if allowed to remain for a few days, forms a solid, thick, 
glutinous mass, having a strong odor of animal matter. If examined by a ni- 
ecroscope, it is seen to undergo a remarkable change. First of all, it is con- 
verted into a vegetable growth, and this is followed by the production of ani- 
malculae, a decisive proof that it must contain organic matter, else it could not 
nourish organic being. This was the result arrived at by Dr. Angus Smith, in 
his beautiful experiments on the air and water of towns in England, where he 
showed how the lungs and skin gave out organic matter, which in itself is rank 
poison, producing headache, sickness, fever or epidemic, according to its 
strength. When, if ‘a few drops of air of a foul locality, introduced into the 
veins of a dog, can preduce death, with the usual phenomena of typhus fever” 
what incalculable evil must it not produce on those human beings who breathe 
it again and again, rendered fouler and lees capable of sustaining life with 
every breath drawn? Such contamination of air, and consequent hotbed of 
fever and epidemic, it is easily within the power of man to remove. Ventila- 
tion and cleanliness will do all, so far as the abolition of this evil goes, and 
ventilation and cleanliness are not miracles to be prayed for, but certain re- 
sults of common obedience to the laws of God. 


————-—_--—--_-_+ oo -  -—- ? 


Much as has been said on ventilation, the majority of the school-houses of 
of the state remain unventilated, or at best but ill-ventilated. Any apparatus 
for this purpose, other than windows and doors, is still the exception. Bad 
air is the greatest annoyance encountered in visiting schools. To the children 
constantly breathing poisonous gas, the permanent consequences, beside the 
present lassitude and restlessless, are most injurious. In visiting eight schools 
in Millbury a few days since, I enjoyed the luxury of breathing pure air in each. 
The cause of this rare phenomenon was not any superior apparatus, but the 
following printed regulation of the school committee, conspicuously posted in 
every room, which I beg leave to commend to teachers and committees: 

“The windows that will not directly admit the air upon the children, should, 
during the hours of the school session, be dropped a few inches from the top; 
and at recess, and at the close of the school, both morning and afternoon, all 
the windows should be thrown open for a few moments so as to change the air 
of the school-room and effectually remove from it all impuritiés.” 

Teachers as well as scholars often suffer in health from remissness on this 
subject. Absorbed in their work, they fail to observe the gradual deteriora- 
tion and noisome vapors which painfully impress visitor coming from the pure 


air of heaven.—Report of B. G. Northrop, Agent Bd. of Ed. in Mass. 
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PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH. 


There is no reason in the nature of things why teachers should prematurely 
break down in their usefulness. God never intended it. It is all their own 
doing. Let them use every means to keep up the purity of the air in their 
class-rooms and their own chambers; be satisfied to exercise their voices fully, 
but without overstraining them; never sit down with cold and especially damp 
feet ; take all the exercise out of doors they can; allow themselves a plentiful 
dose of sleep, fully proportioned to the amount of brain-work, frequent and 
copious washings with water at such a temperature as their system can bear 
—tepid, if necessary,—cold if they have sufficient power of reaction; let them 
eschew over-rich and otherwise indigestible food, undue variety at the same 
meal, and eat no half-baked biscuits; let them make frequent, if not constant, 
use of brown or Graham bread, which the perverted ingenuity of the miller 
has not, by his bolting machinery, deprived of its geutly stimulating element, 
the bran; let them cherish an earnest, hopeful, cheerful and loving spirit; a 
good conscience, of course void of offense towards all men; a filial dependence 
on God for pardon and grace, and that spirit of love which casteth out fear— 
slavish fear; cherish the inspiring consciousness of the usefulness and dignity 
of their calling; let them do that, and I trust that the probability is strong, 
that they will not become the victims of those demons, dyspepsia, bronchitis, 
consumption, cerebral congestion, etc., etc., and be obliged to leave the field 
of battle before they have, with the help and grace of God, fought the good 
fight and ripe for eternal life, won the promised reward.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 





PESTALOZZIAN MAXIMS. 


1. Let the child be trained to feel that the aim of his existence is higher 
than his existence. 

2. To become capable of educating a child, the teacher must himself be- 
come like a child. 

3. Itis not by forcing the child’s nature into the form of your own nature, 
but by giving yourself up to the nature of the child, that you can return to 
childlike simplicity. 

4. Never behave childishly to a child, but treat the child with a childlike 
heart. 

5. Donot strive to hide your imperfections from the child; but rather 
strive to avoid their influencing your conduct; and when you have done thie, 
avow them fully. But to be able to avow them without impairing your influ- 
ence, you must get rid of all those imperfections which you cannot avow with: 
out losing your dignity in the child’s eye. 

6. Never let your pupils look up to you for the ground of their conviction, 
but let them find the proof cf their knowledge in their understanding.—T. E. 
Scuior in Ibe 
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‘ SONG OF LEARNING. 
AIR— We'll Rally Round the Flag, Boys. 
z: ‘ 
We will rally round our books, all, we’ll rally with a cheer, . 
Singing the noble song of learning ; 
We will rally from the town and country far and near, 5 
Singing the noble song of learning. £ 
Cxorvs.—The school-room forever. I 
Hurrab, all hurrah! I 
Down with the idlers, 
No place for them here. 
For we rally, earnest all, where sweet learning is dispensed, t 
Singing the noble soble song of learning. i 
¢c 
Il. j 
We will rally in the hopes of an educated dey, b 
Sinzing the noble song of learning ; n 
When the truth will banish error, and reason hold the sway, 
Singing the noble song of learning. " 
CHorvs. n 
a 
ii, 
Oh! too long the world has suffered with ignorance ; but now, c 
Singing the noble song of learning, i 
We are marching solid front, till the enemy shall bow, | 
Singing the noble song of learning. 
CHorvs. s 
b 
IV. 
There’s glory in the future that mind will sure display, t 
Singing the noble song of learning ; 
And the wrong that now surrounds us will have to pass away, t 
Singing the noble song of learning. t 
Cuorvs. 
t 
vy. 
Then rally round the books, all, with thought and earnest toil, , 
Singing the noble song of learning, f 
That the better day may come soon, to bless and cheer us all, 8 
Singing the noble song of of learning. v 
CuHoRvs. [Clark’s School Visttor. 
2 -————— o—e i 
‘Praise ye the Lord; sing unto the Lord a new song in the congregation of . 
his saints,” for Richmond is fallen; the Babylon of secession is in the dust 
praise ye the Lord. : 
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MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


The use of music in schools, how it can be introduced and successfully taught 
therein, are perhaps important matters to be considered in a Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Some object to music, saying it is not useful. That which makes the inhar- 
monious harmonious; that which hews down the rough corners, and smooths the 
sharp edges ; that which blends the incongruous masses, and combines in defi- 
nite forms the heterogenous changes in life, is certainly useful. This is the 
mission of music. ; 

Comparing reading and singing, we see methods for teaching one applicable 
to the other. Children, before learning to read, have several years’ experience 
in talking. They learn various things, and can talk of many subjects. So the 
child who is to study singing as a science, must first learn to sing by rote. 
Very little children love to sing, and I am yet to learn of there ever having 
been one who was not affected favorably by the mother’s song. Were I to 
maintain that all can sing, I should consider this a very important item in the 
argument; and I believe very few, if any persons, could be found who could 
not sing, if efforts to teach to sing in early childhood were as careful as they 
are to teach to talk. 

It is quite important that singing commence early. But in our schools most 
children have had very little, if any such instruction. Hence the school room 
is a good place to begin this work Very much rote-singing should be had. 
This we shall find not only useful at the beginning of and before teaching the 
science of music, but the schools are very few in which it might not profitably 
be used throughout the instruction. 

One teacher says, “I can’t sing.” This is very common with many first-class 
teachers. But there are ways for you to have singing, notwithstanding this. 

1. Very likely many of your pupils sing, and you can in some way induce 
them to teach the school the songs which they know. It will be but a short 
time before you will have added one more very pleasant and profitable exercise 
to your school. 

Miss J. A. Jones was for several summers the teacher of our school, in Co- 
lumbus, N. Y., when I was a school boy. She sang some, but her chief means 
for sustaining singing in her school was through her scholars. Many of the 
songs then learned can be recalled, and the youthful leaders’ clear and ringing 
voices seem now to sound in my ear. 

Should you fail in this, you have, perhaps, an acquaintance who would esteem 
it a great pleasure to be invited to teach a class of school children a few plea- 
sant songs occasionally. 

Another teacher says, ‘I have no time.” So far am I from believing this, 
that I think you will save time every day by having a judicious amount of 
singing. 
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If the morning is dull, cloudy, rainy, or disagreeable in any way, let a few 
very cheerful songs precede your day’s work. If the lessons are alittle harder 
than usual, ‘‘ shake the cobwebs from the brain” with a playful song. If your 
pupils have a great desire to go home before the close of school, the practice 
of having something good to sing at the close will help to mend this matter. 

Supply yourself with a variety of songs, and teach a new one frequently. 
Some day your school is in disorder, you hardly know why. ll else failing to 
effect a reform, a new song, perhaps, is just what you want. 

Another says. ‘I can sing, but have failed in my endeavors to introduce it 
into my school.” There are several items that ought carefully to be attended 
to in order to be successful in this work. 

First, your songs must be school songs. By a school song we do not mean 
that it necessarily sings of school, of scholars, of teacher, or of anything con- 
nected with schools, although it may sing of all these. A school song must 
have pleasant words, often funny. They must be such as will be comprehend- 
ed easily. Comic songs have no place in the school room. The music must 
be as new and fresh as possible, and that of a lively character is mostly 
needed. 

Wien you have selected your song, if your school is not supplied with books, 
it will assist you very much to write words on the board. 

If the song is short or very pleasant—either the music or words—a few 
times singing the song by the teacher will be sufficient to teach it to your 
school. 

If the song is rather long, or of not so lively a nature, a few words or a line 
can be sung at once, and the school required to sing after you. By singing a 
few times through in this way, you will find nearly all able to sing it throughout. 

Care should be taken in the manner of singing. All songs must not be sung 
alike, in quantity of tone. When we are talking of different subjects, the tone 

of our voice changes as the subject changes or varies. If we are talking of 
the merry sleigh-ride or of the beautiful brooklet, or of the rain storm, our 
tones and manner correspond to the subject of which we are talking. So in 
singing the same must be observed. Every body is much interested in variety 
and if the variety is natural, it is still more pleasant. 

One of the greatest objections to singing in schools is the tendency to sing 
too loud. Most children think the first element of good singing is power. But 
let the teacher bear in mind that excessively loud singing will result in the 
destruction of the children’s voices. Almost all children sing well, but in 
adults we find a small per cent. of good singers.—ZJlinois Teacher. 

ee ee 

“Praise ye the Lord; let them praise Him in the dance, let them sing praises 
to Him with the timbre] and the harp; praise Him in the sanctuary ; praise Him 
in the firmament of His power, ’ for Lee has surrendered ; the arm of the mighty 
is broken. 
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BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


We take pleasure in transferring the following to our pages. If Ohio car 
by a good “‘ Buckeye lift” make a sale for one hundred sets in that State, Wis- 
consin by a correspondiug Badger lift can take at least one-third as many : 


“The publication of this great national work was undertaken by Dr. Barn- 
ard in 1856, after a consultation and with the approbation of several of the 
prominent educators, teachers and scholars of the country, for the purpose not 
only of contributing to the current discussion of elementary and public 
schools, as ordinarily understood, but for the elaborate and exhaustive presen- 
tation of the whole subject of education—its history, biography, systems, in- 
stitutions, principles, methods, instruments, and statistics, in different coun- 
tries and ages, so as to embody the matured views and varied experience of 
wise statemen, educators and teachers, in perfecting the organization, admin- 
istration, instruction and discipline of schools of every grade through a suc- 
cession of years, under widely varying circumstances of government, society 
and religion. In spite of great pecuniary sacrifices and liabilities, and with 
but little co-operation from the practical teachers of the country, he has zeal- 
ously prosecuted the original plan and, as we learn from the contents of the 
March number before us, has entered upon the fifteenth volume. 


“We learn that the completion of this great undertaking which is nothing 
less than an encyclopedian view of the past, present and prospective civiliza- 
tion of the human race, will depend upon the publisher’s success in placing 
sets of the work in the libraries of the country, public and private—school, 
college and social. If through the assistance of the friends of the enterprise 
in the several States, from three to four hundred sets can be sold, Dr. Barnard 
will go on and complete the twenty volumes which the plan requires ; without 
such substantial aid, he must abandon the enterprise at the close of the current 
volume. For his own services, including a life-long collection and accumula- 
tion of materials, he neither asks for nor expects any pecuniary reward. The 
completion of the work depends upon the one condition that the liabilities al- 
ready incurred in carrying it forward to this point, be met. 


“We appeal with confidence to the public-spirited educators of Ohio, to take 
hold of this great enterprise and give it a strong Buckeye lift. We can easily, 
if we will, place at least one hundred sets of the work in our public and pri- 
vate libraries. The fifteen octavo volumes of nearly eight hundred pages 
each, (equal in quantity of matter to nearly one volumes like Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching), embrace more of the History, Biography, Systems, 
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and Institutions, as well as of the Science and Art of Education, than can be 
obtained in any other form accessible to the American student. 

“The fifteenth volume will complete the history of ancient education and 
the school systems of Europe, including Public Schools, Normal Schools, Mili- 
tary Schools, Schools of Agriculture, Science, Trade, Navigation, Schools of 
Theology, Law and Medicine, Reform Schools, Houses of Refuge—in a word, 
all European institutions of education, general or special, liberal or elementary, 
The fifteen volumes present also the general history of education in this coun- 
try with an account of the means and agencies by which its wonderful progress 
has been effected. ‘The discussions of the principles and methods of instruc- 
tion present the views of leading educators on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The table of contents of the March number containing 320 octavo pages, wili 
give some idea of the scope and character of the work as a whole: 


I. The American Doctrine of Public Education. 
II The United States Naval School. 
Ill. Public !nstruction in Cities. 
IV. The Free Cities of Germany. 
V. Navigation Schools in England. 
VI. Documentary History of Normal Schools. 
VII. American School Society. 
VIII. English Educators and Teachers—S'r Henry Walton. 
IX. Moral Architecture—By Sir Henry Walton. 
X. National Teachers’ As-ociation in 1864. 
Xi. Methods of Teaching English Grawrmar, 
XII, Professorships of Pedagogics in Colleges. 
XIII. Liberal or College Education. 
XIV. National Bureau of Education. 
XV_ Associations for Educational Advancement. 
XVI. Object Teiching. 
XVI1. English Public, or Endowed Grammar Schools, 
XVIII. German Normal Schools. 
XIX. Historical Development of Common Schools in Connecticut. 


The public as well as private libraries of this country are sadly deficient in 
educational works. This fact should create an immediate demand for this 
great national work, and send the self-sacrificing editor on his way rejoicing. 
The fifteen volumes will be complete in themselves, making them exceedingly 


desirable without reference to the continuation of the work.—Ohio Ed. | 


Monthly. 


MILWAUKEE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


It gives us much pleasure to notice the claims and record the success of 
this Institution, which has been in operation some twelve or eighteen months. 
It is one of the chain of Business Colleges established by Messrs. Bryant, 
Stratton & Spencer, and extending through the principal cities of the loyal 
States and the Canadas, from Portland to St. Louis. The Course of Instruc- 
tion embraces every thing in the commercial world, and its extent will best be 
seen by observing the names of the Faculty and their respective Departments, 
as given below. The subject of Insurance is about to be added to the list. 

The Initiatory and Graduating Courses of Study, so far as we can judge, 
cover the whole ground of a business education most thoroughly, embracing 
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not mere theory, but actual and varied practice in business transactions. The 
national character and varied experience of this chain of Colleges give especial 
facilities and advantages not to be found in isolated single schools. The Fac- 
ulty at Milwaukee are as follows: 

Rost. C. Spencer, (Resident Principal), Instructor in Commercial Sciences 
and Spencerian Penmanship. 

Epwin P. Exsprex, Instructor in Actual Business Department. 

Martin M. Bacon, Instructor in Initiatory Business Department. 

Mrs. D. P. Kinney, Instructor in Initiatory Book-Keeping Department. 

T. Parsons Sawin, Instructor in Commercial Calculations. 

Laura L. Baaris, Teacher of Practical and Ornamental Penmanship. 

Jaks McALuistER, Instructor in Commercial Law and Lecturer in Commer- 
cial History and Literature. 

Erriz L. Burnette, teacher of Telegraphing. 

Says the Milwaukee Wisconsin : 

“This institution has now been established in our city about a year, and 
during that time has been constantly growing in favor with the public, and has 
prospered beyond the anticipation of the proprietors. The institution is situ- 
ated in Young’s Block, on Wisconsin street. The rooms are airy, convenient 
and fitted up with much taste with all the appliances necessary to an institu- 
tion of the kind. They overlook the bay and a good portion of the city, and 
while they command a view of the busy scenes of city life, they are so situated 
that the students are not disturbed by noise. Rooms have been fitted up for 
the accommodation of female students, quite a number of whom are now in 
attendance.” 

For Terms and full particulars address R. C. Spencer, Principal, Milwaukee. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


We give a full list of the various School Journals published in the United 
States, with the subscription prices. Every first class teacher, permanently 
located in a school, ought to subscribe for at least four good journals. First 
of all it is his duty to take Barnard’s Journal of Education: 


Barnard’s Journal of Educaiion.—$4.00 per annum. Address Henry Barn 
ard, Hartford, Conn. 

American Educational Monthly.—$1.50 per annum. Address Schermerhorn, 
Bancroft & Co., New York. 

Illinois Teacher.—$1.50 per annum. Address N. C. Nason, Peoria, Ill. 

Massachusetts Teacher.—$1.50 per annum. Address G. B. Putman, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rhode Island Schoolmaster.—$1.00 per annum. Providence, R. I. 

New York Teacher.—$1.00 per annum, Address J, Munsell, Albany, N. Y. 
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Ohio Educational Monthly.—$1.50 per annum. Address E. E. White, Colum. 
bus, Ohio. 

Vermont School Journal.—$1.00. Address Millikin & Burt, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education.—$1.00 per annum. Address J. B. Pradt, 
Madison, Wis. Publication suspended. 

Pennsylvania School Journal.—$1.00 per annum. Address Thos. H. Burrowes, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Connecticut Common School Journal.—$1.00 per annum. Address Charles 
Northend, New Britain, Conn. 

Iowa Instructor and School Journal.—$1.50 per annum. Address Mills & Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Indiana School Journal.—$1.25 per annum. Address Geo. W. Hoss, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Maryland School Journal.—$1.00 per annum. Address J. P. Harmon & Co., 
Hagarstown, Md. 

Kansas Educational Journal.—$1.00 per annum. Address H. D. McCarty, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The California Teacher.—$1.00 per annum. Address Box 1,977, San Francis- 
co, Cal. 

Journal of Education.—$1.00 per annum. Address J. George Hodgins, LL.B. 
Toronto, Ca. 


Woop Co.—Notwithstanding stormy weather, the Institute at Grand Rapids 
near the close of March, was more largely attended than usual, bringing out 
40. In addition to the usual exercises, evening lectures were delivered by 
Revds Harris and Ames of Grand Rapids, Supt, Alban of Portage county, and 
Dr. Witter, the County Superintendeut. Special instruction for a Normal Class 
was provided for another week, and arrangements exist for such a class in 
connection with the Union School, which the teachers seem disposed to avail 
themselves of. Wood county is evidently progressing. 


Foyp pu Lac Co.—From the Report in the Commonwealth, the Institute, call- 
ed at Fond du Lac, by Supt. Cundall, and commencing April 3, was a large and 
enthusiastic gathering. Not less than 200 were inattendance. J. C. Pickard, 
agent of the Normal Board, had the principal charge, Supt. McMynn being also 
present a part of the time and rendering aid in his usual instructive and effec- 
ive manner. Exercises were also conducted by Prest. R. Z. Mason, of Law- 
rence University, 0. ©. Steenburg, Principal of Fond du Lac High School, N. 
P. Gage, Principal of Ripon High School, Dr. A. Hoyt and others. The eve- 
ning lectures were by Prest. Mason, Prest. E. W. Merriman, of Ripon College, 
O. C. Steenburg and Supt. McMynn. The efforts of the County Supt. Rev. I. 
N. Cundall, to have a profitable Institute, appear to have been highly success- 
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ful, and to have been warmly seconded by the people and teachers of Fond 
du Lac. The result was evidently a good time, long to be remembered. The 
Report of the Secretary, Miss S. J. Damon, is highly creditable to her pen. 

We should not omit to acknowledge a list of 15 subscribers, through Mr. 
Pickard. For a new volume many more would have subscribed. 


Wavxesia Co.—Passing Eagle, we looked in upon one of Supt. Hendrickson’s 
Examinations. Some eighty or ninety were at work and the crop of young 
teachers is surprisingly large this year. Waukesha county is ready to do her 
part to sustain an Educational Periodical when the rest of the State is. She 
is moving for the Soldiers Home in Milwaukee. Her schools are to have a stall 
at the Fair. We hope this will prove true of every county in the State. 


Grant Co.—The County Teachers’ Association had a spirited meeting at 
Platteville, at the call of Supt. Purman, early in April. The attendance was 
76; an earnest working spirit prevailed, and the people testified their interest 
by a great turn out. J.J. Copp, Principal of the Lancaster Academy, gave a 
lecture on the evening of the 11th. A very cordial willingness to help sustain 
the Journal, if 1t should go on, was manifested. 


Jerrerson Co.—The spring exeminations were completed at an early day, to 
enable the teachers to engage their schools. Steady improvement is noted by 
the Superintendent, and progress has been made in weeding out the inefficient 
tcachers, who do not advance with the times, and exhibit some desire to im- 
prove their qualifications. There are a good many of these mechanical teach- 
ers every where who keep mechanical schools and through whose dry veins no 
drop of vitality circulates. They are a dead weight upon the school system, 
and the sooner they “ dry up ”entirely the better. Under Mr. Purdy, himself 
an experienced, skilful and progressive teacher, Jefferson county, we are glad 
to believe, is going ahead. 


PennsyLvania.—Among matters of especial interest in this State just now 
are the education of orphan children of soldiers and the working of the 
“District Institute.” The $50,000 given by the Pennsylvania Central Railroad 
as a fund for the former purpose will be increased it is hoped by the bounty of 
the State. Provision has been made thus far, on very favorable terms, by the 
Superintendent of the Fund, Hon. Thos. Burrowes, for the education of 110 
children, in several different schaols, and arrangements are in progress that 
are expected to provide room for 500. 

The District or Town Institute is a feature of the school law which contem- 
plates the meeting of the teachers of each town twice a month on Saturdays 
for mutual improvement. Wherever it is taken hold of intelligently and ear- 
nestly, it is working good results. To the influence of County and District In- 
stitntes Mr. Burrowes looks for the more speedy realization of the magnificent 
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plan of the twelve Normal Schools for the State. Another, the Fourth, is 
about going into active operation in California, in the south-west part of the 
State. 


Perce’s Magnetic GLope.—This neat and ingenious piece of apparatus for 
the school-room answers a purpose which nothing else could. It exhibits to 
the child a palpable proof of many strange things told him in geography, and 
but clumsily illustrated by a common globe. It beautifully shows for instance 
the possibility and reality of the rotundity of the Earth, its diurnal mation, 
cause of the tides, attraction of gravitation, ete. A box ef Magnectic Objects 
accompanies Globe, such as men, animals, ships, light houses, which, placed 
any where on the globe, adhere to it, showing that the world has no upper or 
under side, etc. In short, the fund of instruction which it may be made to 
impart, in the hands of a competent teacher, is surprisingly large. 

The various sizes range from three to twelve inches in diameter, and from 
$3.00 to $21 in price. The five inch size, for $5.00, is a good one for common 
schools. *The same with a revolving brass meridian for $7.00. 


We think active men could po a good work for schools and a good thing for 
themselves, in introducing these globes. Address the Publishers, Charles 
Scriber & Co., New York, and see advertisement in April number. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Will some experienced teacher please explain, through the columns of the 
Journal, his method of teaching Mental Arithmetic? Should the pupil be re- 
quired to repeat the question before giving the analysis, and should he ever be 
allowed to solve the example from the book? An answer will greatly oblige, 

J.L. 


AnswER.—Leaving the general question of “methods” open for “experi- 
enced teachers” to answer, it may be replied in regard to the other questions 
that it is best to have the pupil repeat the example betore solvirg it, as culti- 
vating attention, memory and exactness of statement. Furthermore, the 
language used in the analysis should be required to conform to that used in the 
statement. To effect this will require much care and intellegence on the part 
of the teacher. To use the book while solving the question is somewhat in- 
compatible with the idea of mental arithmetic. It might possibly be allowed 
in very long and difficult questions, but if the drilling is sufficiently deliberate, 
this will not be necessary. Not one half or even fourth is usually accomplished 
in mental arithmetic that might be, before it is superseded by the crutches of 
late and pencil. The whole subject is well worthy of discussion. We recom- 
mend teachers to procure the late edition of Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, and 
follow its methods. 





